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Honey Producing Plants. 


Speaking of the apiarian exhibit of 
the Michigan State Fair, the Country 
Gentleman says: 

One of the most interesting features 
of the exhibition, was a collection of 
honey-producing plants, pressed and 
mounted by C. M. Weed, a student at 
the Agricultural College. So well 
was the work done that the natural 
colors of the flowers were perfectly 
preserved. There were more than 50 
specimens. 

We have purchased the whole col- 
lection, and have them bound ina 
volume and placed in the BEE JouR- 
NAL Museum, for the convenience of 
visitors. 

Gg We have received a copy of a 
new Bee Book, in German, by C. J. 
H. Gravenhorst, of Germany. It is 
published at 5 marks ($1.25), by C. A. 
Schwetschke & Son, Braunschweig, 
Germany, and contains 250 large oc- 
tavo illustrated pages. Mr. Graven- 
horst is one of the most progressive 
of German apiarists, and his articles 
have been published in the AMERICAN 

BEE JOURNAL from time to time, on 
all the most interesting topics of the 
day. 

Alley’s New Feeder.—We have re- 
ceived one of these new bee feeders, 
and placed in the Museum. It is new, 
novel, and thoroughly practical. 





_-_-- -_—- 


@ Our honey-producers who have | 
an eye upon a European market for 


honey, will be pleased to learn that 
several late shipments of comb honey 
from this country to Europe has re- 


Honey at the Indiana State Fair. 





The Indiana Farmer has the follow- 
ing concerning the honey exhibit at 
the recent State Fair : 


While the honey show at the State 
Fair was creditable to those who made 
the exhibit, nevertheless, it was a dis- 
grace to the bee-keepers of Indiana; 
especially so after the bounteous 
yield of the past season. Several 
parties had written us to the effect 
that they would make a display of 
apiarian products, but failed at the 
eleventh hour. Yetit may be taken 
asa sign of encouragement that we 
were not permitted to walkaway with 
the entire list of premiums. 

Mr. A. Cox,of White Lick, Ind., did 
himself credit, securing first premium 
on comb honey in the most market- 
able shape, also on best display of 
honey from one apiary, and second 
premium on retail packages of ex- 
tracted honey. 

Mrs. Cox carried off the red ribbon 
for the best honey cake, while visiting 
bee-keepers carried off the cake, we 
can testify, from personal knowledge, 
that it was very eatable. 

J. Hutchinson, of Worthington, 
Ind., showed some nice honey, the 
shape, however, being objectionable 
on account of the size of the boxes. 

In the ladies’ department, Mrs. 
Brown, of this city, secured the first 
on comb honey, and Mrs. Robbins 
second on extracted. 





eg The Northwestern Farmer says 
that Mr. H. K. Beecham, of Acme, 
Mich., commenced the season with 40 
colonies of bees, increased to 57, and 
took from them 4,000 pounds of honey, 
700 pounds of which was comb honey. 
One colony gave 170 pounds of well 
ripened extracted honey, and another 
70 pounds of comb honey. 





_ 2-3 - ——— ——_—_—- 


g@ Honey that will not candy is to 
my mind very dangerous for winter 
stores, as my experience proves. If 
your combs are filled with honey from 
honey dew, it will pay to extract it all 
and feed sugar syrup. As the extrac- 
ted honey can be fed in the late spring 
and summer montbs for brood-rearing 
with impunity, there will be no loss 





sulted successfully. 


Died, at Augusta, Wis., Oct. 4, 1883, 

after a long and lingering illness, 
Lovina, wife of Dr. D. C. Spencer, 
aged 50 years. A life-long earnest 
Chistian, a devoted wife and mother ; 
‘* her end was peace.” 
The above notice is sent us for the 
BEE JOURNAL. Mrs. Spencer was for 
several years a successful and pro- 
gressive apiarist,and many who at- 
tended the National Convention in 
Chicago, in 1879, as well as several 
other meetings, and formed her ac- 
quaintance, will receive the intelli- 
gence with profound sorrow, and will 
join us in condolence with Dr. Spencer 
in his sad bereavement. 





— + ~—— - 


@ The Chicago Western Rural has 
been enlarged to nearly double its 
former size. This improvement in 
the Rural which evidently places it at 
the head of any other paper of its 
kind in this or any other country, is 
only indicative of the rapid develop- 
ment of our agricultural and live 
stock interests. 





Gg T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, publish this day 
**GuUY MANNERING,” being the Third 
Volume of their new and cheap edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Take WAVERLEY NOVELS,” 
BY StR WALTER Scorr, which will be 
completed in Twenty-six Weekly Vol- 
umes, each volume being a novel 
complete in itself, and one volume 
will be issued every Saturday until 
the whole are published. Price1l5cts. 


+ ee + 





New Catalogues.— We have received 
the following: Catalogue for 1883-84 
of Pleasant Valley Nurseries of John 
S. Collins, Moorestown. N. J. 

D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., Circular 
and Price List containing a revised 
essay on the wintering of bees. 

Annual Catalogue of the State Ag- 
ricultural College of Michigan, at 
Lansing. 

Price List of the Fruit-Land Nur- 
sery of T. J. Ward, St. Mary’s, Vigo 





of honey.—Indiana Farmer. 


County, Ind. 
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‘sor of apiculture. Prof. Cook, who 
|ably fills that office, was present at 
In the Toronto Globe for Sept. 28,|the meeting which has just closed, 


we notice the following editorial arti- -_ — ee fag tga 


cle on the recent North American | year, a class of 40 students, and were 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention in that city: | every other agricultural college on the 
: | North American Continent to follow 

At the recent meeting there were | the example set by Michigan, a large 
representatives from the extreme | amy of bee-keepers would be in train- 
points of the * sunuy South” and the) ing for this important rural industry. 
frozen North.” Florida and Mani-| "Tt may be stated that instruction in 
toba were in conclave over the ques-|aniculture was contemplated by the 
tion of honey-production. In the| founders of the Ontario Agricultural 
bounty of nature, all over this broad College in the original plan of that 
continent there flows, in greater Of | institution. It was provided in the 
less profusion, the luscious nectar of programme of study that “there 
flowers, which only awaits the labors | should be a bird and bee department,” 
of the busy bee,” to be. utilized for/ and without doubt it might be made 
the service of man. Although South- |@ very valuable and useful one. The 
ern bee-keepers have aan advanta-| Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Assuciation, it 
ges over their Northern brethren, | is understood, intend to urge this 
my bday cnn J the hones matter on the attention of the Gov- 
jah tne Meth anceia tae Benth. ‘As | croment, and we trust it may be 


actic: i 
hough Providence would infuse extra | ea na agen oll . Phone 
sweetness into the lot of those who | cnjtural College in this, as it is in 
are subjected to the rigors of our most other respects, the peer of the 


northern winters, it is in these higher ; ae Ca. v9 r Michias 
latitudes that the largest crops of | one in the adjacent State of Michigan. 


honey are taken, and Canada, though | 
pictured by many in more southern | 
climes as a region of snow and _ ice, is| 
the banner ange fd of the world as to | 
the production of honey. 


One has only to survey such an ex- 


Bee-Keeping on this Continent. 








ee 


To the Bee-Keepers of Kentucky. 


We are requested to publish the fol- 
‘lowing Circular, a copy of which Dr. 


NY > +7 

hibit of honey as was presented at the | N- P- Allen will send to any one who 
Toronto Industrial Exhibition, to} Will fill out the blanks and return to 
realize the possibilities of bee-culture | him: 
in this and other countries. The dis- | Ww , , . 
play wich has been made comprised| .,.Wwere,gpprinted a committee y 
abou ), orth of honey. Ifevery |"! - pang gees, a Bee , 
county throughout Canada weremade on. which wet at Louisyile, Angus 
pa ce yg Phy onsen Bees. that hap 4 |regard to bee-culture and honey pro- 
dition of one or two million dollars|@uction in Kentucky, the ultimate 
would thus be made to the national | Object being the development of the 
revenue. This is an exceedingly | a tt ace aye a oe > 
modest and moderate calculation, be- | D&St ‘ocation Tor apiaries.— N. Fr. 
cause there is hardly a county in the | Allen, W. C. Pelham, J. T. Conley. 
Dominion that 1s not capable of yield-| Every bee-keeper is requested by 
ing ten times that amount of honey. | the Committee to fill out the following 

It would appear from the statements | blanks, and forward the same to me 
made at the recent Convention, that | at Smith’s Grove, Ky. 
what is needed in order to harvest the | N. P. ALLEN, Chairman Com. 
vast honey crop which is guving to!  _. 
waste year after year in this and in|, Kind 
other countries, is a sufficient number | Bees : p 
of properly —_ bee-keepers. | No. of Colonies 
Bee-keeping is like other occupations, | No. of Swarms 
aptitude and education are essential| No. lbs. Comb Honey 
to success in it. Persons unfamiliar| No°- Ibs. Extracted Honey 
with bee-keeping, will doubtless have | Price Coinb Honey sold | 
been astonished on reading the re-| Price Extracted Honey Sold 
ported proceedings of the recent Con-| When Marketed ; 
vention, to find how many details| Give name of Flowers from which 
enter into the business, and what a) Crop of honey is gathered 
large amount of skill is needed in or-| Fruit blossoms 
der to its successful prosecution. | Black Locust 


: 3 Poplar 
The necessity of a thorough educa- Thi , 
tion in bee-culture of those naturally | nator 
adaped to it was a prominent point) Tipgen 
brought out at the recent convention, | Smart Weed 
and the best way and means of secur- G olden Rod 
ing it were thoroughly discussed. As | 


of Hives used and kind of 


: : : Aster 
the outcome of these discussions it! 7 @ 
was resolved that the time has fully | sane ~ uy 


come for the claims of bee-culture to | 
be recognized by its being taught in| 
all the agricultural colleges through- | 
out North America. The Michigan 
Agricultural College is the only one 
in the United States that has a profes- 


Beginning of honey flow 
Length of honey flow 
Remarks 


Signature 
Address. 


.| the hive. 





Seasonable Hints. 


Prof. A. J. Cook gives the following 
on feeding and preparing bees for 
winter, in the Rural New Yorker of 
last week : 


The bees should now be prepared at 
once for winter. If not already done, 
we should see to it at once that every 
colony has at least 30 lbs. of capped 
stores. If to secure this we need to 
feed, it is just as well to feed granula- 
ted sugar syrup as to feed honey. If 
feeding is necessary, let it be done at 
once, so that the bees may get it 
capped over before it is too cold to do 
it. I have found by actual experi- 
ment that bees do better when the 

ollen is mostly excluded from the 

ives, and so would advise that frames 
containing much pollen be left out of 
They will be very valuable 
if returned when breedingcommences 
next-.spring. 

Let all see, too, that only as many 
frames are left in the hive as the bees 
will cover. Use a division-board, or 
two division-boards, so as to make 
the chamber for the bees only large 
enough to contain these frames. All 
these frames should be covered by a 
piece of factory cloth, and this by an 
ample sack of chaff or dry sawdust, 
which may come well down over the 
division-boards. It may be thought 
that repetition in these matters is the 
order of the day ; but it is called for, 
as neglect in these points is the rock 
on which many—and some of them 
our ablest bee-keepers—split. 


In working with our bees at this 
season, after gatheriug is over, we 
can hardly fail to observe two things— 
first, the propensity of the bees to 
rob; and secondly, the even greater 
tendency to =. To prevent rob- 
bing, we should handle the bees no 
more than is absolutely necessary ; 
we should leave no honey where they 
can get atit, and if we see that any 
colony is being robbed, we should 
close the entrance so that only one or 
two bees can pass atatime. The last 
precaution is also wise, as during the 
cold nights of October less heat will 
escape. 





--——<—> 


Newspapers in America. 


t= For seven years past Edwin 
Alden & Bro., Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
issued annually their American News- 
paper Catalogue, but never duplicated 
it. 

To secure accuracy and reliability 
they have corresponded directly and 
through agents with every accessible 
Editor, Publisher and Post-master in 
the United States and Canadas. 

The number of newspapers and 
magazines published in the United 
States and the Canadas as herein cata- 
logued is 13,273 (an increase over the 
number last year of 1,115). Total, in 
the United States, 12,607 ; in the Can- 
adas, 666. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Sending Queens by Mail. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Having had considerable experience 
this season in sending queens by mail, 
as I have sent out several hundred 
without loss (with a single exception, 
and that being chargable to an accident 
occurring before the queen left my 
place), I thought perhaps the readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL might be inter- 
ested in a description of the cages 
used, and the mode of making the 
food for the bees during the journey. 

The cage is a block of soft wood, 
either pine or basswood, three inches 
long by two wide by 1 thick ; 5-16 of 
an inch from one end is bored a % 
inch hole, going nearly through the 
bleck the 2-inch way, and 5-16 of an 
inch from the other end is bored a 144 
inch hole, going nearly through the 
block the 144 way, which brings the 
two holes within 1-16 of an inch of 
each other. By- having the holes run 
through the block from two different 
sides, the block has more strength 
than it otherwise would, and it also 
gives room for nearly double the feed 
in the % inch hole, which could be got 
in a hole running the same way as the 
146 inch hole does. 

into the % inch hole is poured melt- 
ed beeswax, so as to coat the wood 


with wax, and thus prevent the 
moisture being absorbed from the 
candy. After being waxed, a 3¢ inch 


hole is cut so as to join the two auger 
holes, fora ee ay for the bees 
to their food, which is to be placed in 
the % inch hole. After the food is 
in the hole, a cork made of pine % 
inch in diameter by \% thick. e.t by a 
punch which can be purchas.d «at any 
gun store, is driven in, afier being 
reviously dipped in melted wax. 

hus we have, as it were, a minature 
barrel, fullof food, and the bees are 
admitted thereto through the bung 
hole. The wax-coating allows no 
moisture to escape, and the form of 
the hole and the way the bees are ad- 


mitted, keeps the food in place, so | 


that it cannot possibly get loose and 
kill the bees. Over the 144 inch hole 
is placed a 1% inch square piece of 
wire cloth, which is nailed down after 
the queen and bees are in. Next, a 
hay of a section honey box, 3 inches 
ong, by 2 wide, by 3-16 thick (having 
for ventilation 2 3g inch hole bored in 
it so as to come directly over the 14 
inch hole), is nailed over the side of 
the block having the wire cloth on it, 
and we have our cage completed. 

The candy is very easily made, and 
will keep moist and in good condition 


in the above described cage, fora year 


at least. Take about 2 lbs. of pulver- 


ized sugar, which can be obtained at 


any grocery story, and put it into an 


ordinary tin pan , make a little hollow 
in the sugar and put therein 3 table- 


honey. Now mix with the spoon till 
it gets quite thick, when the spoon is 
laid aside and the batter is kneaded, 
asa woman would knead dough for 
bread. This kneading is kept up till 
you can roll the candy in your hands, 
as boys roll snowballs. When it is so 
hard that it will retain its round shape 
when placed on a flat surface, except 
to flatten somewhat on the underside, 
it is ready for use. 

To put it in the holein the cage, get 
a stick 5 in diameter, and pound it in 
(keeping your finger over the feed 
hole), till the barrel is full, lacking 4% 
inch. Now drive in your waxed pine 
cork, and you have it secure. In 
driving in the cork, I generally use a 
clamp on the cage to prevent the split- 
ting of it, as the wax on the cork and 
that on the hole makes it go in rather 
snug, as it should do. 


With this food and the cages above 
described, I have sent — safely 
to Texas, California and Oregon, as 
well as to nearly all the other states 
in the United States. The postage 
required is but 2 cents. 

Sometime last February, Mr. Cam- 
eron, of Scotland, wrote me to send 
him one of my best queens by mail, if 
I was willing to try the experiment, 
sometime during the summer. I re- 
— that I would do so, although I 
iad little faith that I could get a 
queen to him by mail alive. Accord- 
ingly, on Aug. 1, I made a cage twice 
as long as the one described above, 
of a block 2 inchessquare. Instead of 
using a % inch feed hole as in the 
above cage, I used two 1 inch in diam- 
eter (one at each end) and bored two 
14g inch holes in the center so they 
cut together, which gave a larger bee 
apartment. This cage gave room for 
nearly four times as much candy as 
the other, so I placed with the queen 
25 worker bees as attendants, instead 
of 10, as I usually do in thé other 
cages. 


r 


The bees and queen were placed in 





BLAIR ATHOLE, SCOTLAND, Aug. 18, 
1883.—“ You have done it, my friend ; 
you have done it! Shortly after 8, on 
the morning of the 16th inst., I re- 
ceived the package containing the 
queen bee. You may be sure I very 
quickly peered inside, and as quickly 
had the satisfaction of seeing probably 
the first ‘live queen that ever crossed 
the Atlantic.’ I delayed as little as 
possible before I opened the cage or 
royal palace, for such it seemed to be 
—clean, sweet, and in perfect order. 
On opening, I found the queen in 
splendid trim, and so was her attend- 
ant bees. Two only of the bees were 
dead. The candy was not half eaten, 
and it had kept its place in the cage. 
No spots of dysentery; in short, 
everything was first-class. This morn- 
ing, while I held the frame in my 
hand, I saw her depositeggs. Success 
to ber. With kindest regards and 
many thanks for sending her majesty, 
I am yours, etc., 

ANGUS CAMERON.” 


I have even the above with the 
hope that the plan may beso improved 
upon, and our postal laws so arranged, 
that the time will not be far distant 
when we can receive queens from 
Italy through the mails, and thus save 
the heavy expense now attending the 
importation of queens from that and 
other foreign countries. I firmly be- 
lieve that queens can be so put up that 
they will stand a month’s Journey in 
the mails, and perhaps longer. 

For 3 years past I have sent many 

ueens to Canada by mail, and since 
the first year I have had no more 
trouble with their going safely, than 
in the U. S. I see by a late Bex 
JOURNAL that the Superintendent of 
the Foreign Mails gives notice that 
it is not lawful to send queens by mail 
to Canada. This could have been 
known by any person having access 
to the Postal Guide, without appealin 
to the Superintendent. The Posta 
Guide distinctly states that samples 





the cage at ll a. m., Aug. 1, and the 
eage placed, wire cloth down, on two 
lg strips, being thus left till the next 
morning, so that the queen could rid 
herself of eggs, and the workers clean 
out the cage of anything therein 
which they may dislike. 

In selecting bees to send with a 
queen. L take those as near to 6 or 8 
days vld as I can, and catch them as 
they are filling themselves with honey, 
waiting till they have their honey sacs 
nearly full. Having tried bees of 
various ages together with those which 
have not filled themselves with honey, 
I find that such bees give the best 
result. 

But to return: At6a.m., Aug. 2, 
I nailed the cover over the face of the 
cage, wrapped it up in strong manilla 
paper, except the two 3¢ holes (one 
over each of the 144 inch holes), tied 
it up with good strong twine, and tied 
thereto a tag bearing the address. As 
queens are not supposed to go in the 
foreign mails, I took the precaution to 
register the package, soas to be sure it 
should be forwarded after it left the 
confines of the U.S. At7a.m., her 
majesty started for her home in the 
old world. On the evening of Sept. 4, 





spoonfuls of good, clover or basswood 


I received the following letter : 





only of merchandise are mailed at 10 
cents postage for every 8 0z., or less; 
hence the sending of merchandise of 
every kind to Canada, by mail, is 
iilegal. 

However, all are aware that custom 
often has more weight upon the 
minds of the people than does certain 
laws. For instance, we have a law 
against working on the Sabbath, yet 
how many go into the field and labor 
regardless of the law. So of our laws 
against adulteration, we can say to 
our sorrow that customs are stronger 
than the law. In thetime of slavery, 
custom said the law allowing the mas- 
ter to capture the slave, when he had 
escaped, was not a righteous law, and 
many a bold man helped the slave to 
escape. So it seems to have become a 
custom with the most of the post- 
masters in the United States and 
Canada to look upon queens as mail- 
able between the two countries. 

The first year I mailed queens to 
Canada, I lost several by their being 
held by postmasters in Canada. 
Finally, Mr. Williams, of Nixon, Ont., 
wrote me if I would put on the cage, 
“ Queen bee for the improvement of 
stock,”’ that there would be no trouble 
regarding their safe delivery. Since 
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then I have done as he advised, and 
have not lost a queen in a single in- 
stance; although this was evidence 
plain to every postmaster that the 
package contained merchandise in- 
stead of samples. I have always, 
however, stamped every package with 
10 cents worth of stamps, although 
most of our Canadian friends forget 
to add that to the price of the queen. 

As the queen traffic is assuming 
large proportions between the two 
countries, I would suggest that a bet- 
ter way than the above would be for 
some of the bee-keepers of either 
country having influence with the 
Postoflice departments to see if a law 
cannot be obtained allowing queens 
to pass in the mails between the two 
countries, thereby avoiding the “very 
appearance of evil. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


-——- < 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Kentucky bee-keepers met in 
convention Aug. 29, at Louisville, Ky. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Demaree. Calling the roll 
and reading the minutes of the last 
meeting were dispensed with. 

President Demaree, Chairman of 
Committee on ‘Fertilization and 
queens in confinement,” reported that 
nothing had been accomplished, and, 
on motion, report was received and 
committee discharged. 

The following new members were 
enrolled: J. L.Smith, Horse Cave, 
Ky.; Wm. C. Pelham, Maysville; J. 





L. Wilson, Mortinsville; Dr. W. M. 
Rogers, Shelbyville ; C. H. Dean, Jett; | 
C. W. Buck, Midway ; W. L. Stewart, | 
Eminence; J. T. Conly, Napoleon; | 
L. P. Moberly, Hardin County; John 
Craycraft, Smith’s Grove; W. P. Gib- 
son, Sherman; C. D. Mizze, Cleve- 
land, Fayette County; R. A. Barlow, | 
Richmond; W. 8S. Vandyke, Orr, An-| 
derson County; G. W. Jenkins, New | 
Liberty ; G. W.Ashley, Valley Station. | 

On motion the following persons | 
resent from other States were made 
,0norary members: W.S. Hart, New 
Smyrna, Fla.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati; 
W. E. Preston, Iowa City, Iowa; R.! 
Grindel, Baden, Mo.; W. C. Henly, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; W. C. Kemp, In- 
diana; H.C. White, Madison, Ind. ; | 
Miss Emma Sharpe, Waverly, Ind; | 
J. Sharpe, Waverly, Ind.; C. B. Mer- | 
kin, Eddyville, Ind.; W. Cheney, Ed-| 
dyville, Ind.; Mrs. Aug. Knoefel, | 
New Albany, Ind.; E. Rockenback, | 
New Albany, Ind. ; Master Fred Cray: | 


craft, Salem, Ind.; Mrs. E. Rocken- | 


back, New Albany, Ind. 
Reports from members and visitors 
were called for. 


Allen & Craycraft, 56 colonies in the | 


spring; 40 were run for comb honey 
and 


26 colonies. 
W. Cook, 26 colonies, 1,200 Ibs. comb 
honey ; increase 31 colonies. 





| 
J. L. Smith, 6 colonies ; 450 Ibs. of | 
comb honey ; no increase. 

W. H. Howlett, 75 colonies; comb 
honey, 500 lbs.; extracted, 7,000 Ibs. ; 
320 Ibs. largest yield from one colony ; 
increase, 55 colonies. 

Dr. A. W. Kaye; 5 colonies; 500) 
lbs. comb honey ; increase 11. 

Dr. L. E. Brown, 14 colonies ; 1,000 
lbs. comb honey ; increase 36 colonies. 

J.T. Wilson, 80 colonies devoted to 
queen rearing ; had sold $1,007 worth ; 
800 Ibs. honey. 

W. C. Pelham, 65 colonies ; 12,000 
lbs. extracted honey. 

C. H. Dean, 12 colonies; 1,400 lbs. 
aw increase 32.colonies. 

S. W. Buck, 21 colonies; 2,406 Ibs. 
honey ; increase 14. 

J. F. Conly, 75 colonies; 500 Ibs. 
comb honey,and 5,500 extracted honey; 
increase 55 : sold $800 worth of honey. 

\ C. Cunningham, 31 colonies; 
comb, 200 Ibs. ; extractod, 4,000 lbs. 

W. L. Stewart, 60 colonies; 4,000 
lbs. comb honey ; 650 lbs. extracted ; 
increase 66 colonies. 

L. P. Moberly, 53 colonies ; 1,800 lbs. 
comb ; 200 lbs. extracted honey ; in- 
crease 29. 

Rev. L. Johnson, 42 colonies; comb | 
800 lbs. ; extracted 500 lbs. ; increase 40. 

G. W. Demaree, 49 colonies; 4,000 
Ibs. comb and extracted honey; in- 
crease 30; 6 colonies gave 600 lbs. of | 
extracted honey. 

Report of Visiting Bee-Keepers.— | 
W. S. Hart, New Smyrna, Fia., 76| 
colonies; 10,000 lbs. extracted honey; | 
increase 88; said his neighbor had 176 | 
colonies ; increase 200 colonies; took | 
18,000 Ibs. extracted and 500 Ibs. comb | 
honey ; said the black mangrove was | 
the best honey-producing flower they | 
had ; said palmetto gave large yields | 
of honey in May; swarming com- 
menced in February, and the best | 





brown bees, very gentle and easy to! 
handle; the average profit was $15 to | 
$20 to the colony. 

W.C. Henly, Knoxville, Tenn., re- | 
ported large crops of honey in that | 
State. Mr. Kemp, Orleans, Ind., 17) 
colonies ; 1,200 Ibs. of comb honey, 300 | 
Ibs. extracted; increase 6; W. C.| 
Preston, Lowa City, Lowa, 37 colonies ; | 


| 2,000 pounds of extracted honey, 


On motion the following committee | 
were appointed to report questions for 
discussion at afternoon session: Dr. 
Wm. M. Rogers, W. T. Stewart and 
J. Craycraft. 

President Demaree then delivered 
his annual address, which was well | 
received. | 





On motion of Dr. Brown, the con- 


| ° ° ° 
| vention adjourned till 2 p.m. 


| 

EVENING SESSION. | 

The convention was called to order | 
at2 p.m. Committee on questions | 


1. Spring management of bees. 
2. Methods of preventing natural | 
swarming. 
3, The character and practical uses 
of comb foundation. | 
4. What are the best and cheapest 


On motion, report of committee re- 
ceived and committee discharged. 

On motion the election of officers 
for the ensuing year was held with 
result as follows: G. W. Demaree, 
President; J. Craycraft, Vice-Presi- 
dent; N. P. Allen, Secretary; I. B. 
Nall, Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents.—E. Drane, Shelby 
county; J. L. Smith, Hart county; 
Wm. Cook, Warren county; G. W 
Ashley, Jefferson county. 

The convention then discussed the 
following questions : 

1. Spring management of bees, dis- 
cussed by C. H. Dean, C. F. Muth, G. 
W. Demaree, W. C. Preston, and C. 
W. Buek. 

2. Methods of preventing natural 
swarming,discussed by G.W.Demaree, 
C. F. Muth, and N. P. Allen. 

Conclusion.—That swarming could 
be prevented by giving the queen 
plenty of room to deposit eggs, and 
the workers plenty of room to deposit 
honey. Mr. Dean gave his method 
of preventing swarming. 

Mr. Cook said he pinched off the 

head of the queen, and returned the 
swarms, and gave them a good smok- 
ing. 
3. The character and practical use 
of comb foundation. W. C. Pelham 
said 5 feet to the pound was most de- 
sirable for brood comb. 

President Demaree said bees did 
not build on the wall of the cell, but 
drew it out, and that the cells ought 
not to be so deep that the bees could 
not reach the bottom, asthe base of 
the cell would be too thick. 

Mr. Muth illustrated how to arrange 
wire in foundation, and said it should 
not teuch ends or bottoms of frames 
by 4 inch. 

Dr. Kaye said, when foundation 
sagged and was crooked, he puta 


| honey flow was in May: they shipped | board on the comb, pressing it down 
| honey to Boston, New York and Cin- | level with frame, first cutting founda- 
|cinnati; the native bees were large, | tion loose from frame, and always got 


straight comb. 

G. W. Demaree and M. Buck had 
tried it, but did not like it. 

Dr. Allen said foundation should be 
absolutely pure beeswax with no mix- 
ture of parafline or other wax. 

Mr. Pelham cautioned bee-keepers 
against using paraffine in the smailest 
quantity in beeswax for foundation. - 

Adjourned to meet at 7 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

What are the cheapest and best 
— for marketing extracted 
10ney in bulk ? 

Mr. Muth said, he preferred cypress. 
or any soft wood for barrels; pre- 
ferred barrels and half-barrels, or 
smaller ; said 90 out of 100 oak barrels 
would leak; can afford to pay more 
for soft wood barrels ; can buy cypress 


| barrels in flat for $1.65 at the factory ; 


said he desired four wire nails in the 
bungs to secure them from being re- 


ave 3,000 lbs.in one and two-| for discussion reported the following :| moved; in small packages, sells one 
ound sections; 10 were run for ex- | 
racted, and stored 1,200 lbs.; about | 
1,000 comb yet to be taken; increase | 


pound better than two pounds ; is not 
in favor of fancy or gaudy labels for 
cans or buckets. Mr. Hart prefers 40 
gallon barrels, soft wood. 

Dr. Allen said, oak barrels, no mat- 
ter how well seasoned, would shrink 





G. W. Ashley, 36 colonies ; 2,000 Ibs. | packages for marketing honey in bulk? | after being filled with honey, and the 
comb honey; 600 lbs. extracted; 34) 5. Can benefit be derived from the} hoops should be driven up from time 
increase. i new races of bees ? to time. 
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Can benefit be derived from the new 
races of bees? Dr. Allensaid, he did 
not think we were benetitted so far by 
the new races. 

G. W. Demaree said, he doubted if 
there was a pure race of bees in the 
world, and could not see at present 
that we were benefitted by the new 
races introduced, but thought the 
time might come when a more valua- 
ble race would be developed. 

On motion, the President appointed 
the following committee to prepare 
questions for discussion at the next 
annual meeting: C. H. Dean, Wm. 
Cook and W. T. Stewart. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. 

Aug. 30.—Convention mat at 9 a. m. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to collect information as to 
the conditions of bee-culture in Ken- 
tucky, and to the adaptability of the 
State to honey-production, giving the 
sources from which honey is gathered 
in the State in different localities: 
N.P. Allen, W. C. Peiham, and J. L. 
Conley. 

The committee to draw upon the 
treasury of the society for stationery 
and printing circulars. 

On resolutions: Dr. Kaye, J. T. 
Conley, and J. T. Wilson. 

On exhibits: C. F. Muth, W. 8. 
Hart, and A. C. Cunningham. 

On motion, it was decided when 
this convention adjourns it sbould 
adjourn to meet at Eminence, Ky., 
the time to be fixed by the executive 
committee. 

Resolutions were reported by the 
committee and passed, thanking the 
managers of the Exposition for cour- 
tesies and the liberal premiums; the 
press, for notices; and requesting the 
papers of the State to publish the pro- 
ceedings. 

The committee on exhibits of honey 
and bee-keepers’ utensils reported 
about 20 exhibits, which made a very 
attractive show. 

N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Pasturage for Bees. 





A. R. KOHNKE, 





Having experimented quite exten- 
sively with honey-producing plants 
this summer, I will contribute my 
mite toward improving bee pasturage. 

I must join with Mr. J. F. Plummer 
in pronouncing borage THE plant par 
excellence. Bees will leave everything 
else if they have that. The honey is 
as light as white clover honey, but of 
better taste and flavor. Next year I 
intend to sow several acres with this 
plant. If sown three weeks before 
white clover comes into bloom, it will 
be at its best when that plant begins 
to fail. I sowed some as lateas July 
1, after which a drought set in, in 
consequence of which it was very 
slow in comingup. But itis bloom- 
ing now, and the heavy frosts we 
have had this month have not injured 
itin the least; the bees improving 
every shining hour on it, especially 
the Italians. The latter will be out 
working even when quite cool; the 


On mignonette they worked very 
little; last year, not at all. Last year, 
and the year before, I sowed some 
sweet clover, but it never came up; 
but I have seen the roadsides in Vir- 
ginia covered with it, but mo bees 
per ape on it, though there was no 
other plant in bloom, except, perhaps, 
red clover, which is very extensively 
cultivated; but no bees did I see on 
that either. 

Then I received also some 20 differ- 
ent kinds of seeds from Switzerland 
among which were a few kernels of 
the giant balsam (not giant lady slip- 
er,as some one wants to have it, as 
itis not related to the lady slipper 
family or species). I am sorry to say, 
the seed did not come up, as also 
many other kinds did not make their 
appearance. Some proved to be bi- 
ennials, not flowering the first year; 
among those which bloomed, phaselia 
was visited the most. All the others 
the bees treated with indifference. 
But one other thing, I have noticed 
that bee-pasturage improves where 
bees are kept; perbaps on account of 
amore extensive fertilization of the 
plants by bees, causing a more abund- 
ant seeding. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 


-—-—_- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Doubling up for Winter. 





MRS. E. H. MASON. 

As this is the season for doubling-up 
colonies, I will give my method, for 
the benetit of the bees, as it prevents 
fighting : 

Take a canvas or honey cloth a lit- 
tle larger than will cover the frames; 
cut outa piece in the center 4 or 5 
inches square, take a piece of wire 
net, place it over the opening and wax 
it down good and strong around the 
edges, then cut anotheropeningin the 
side of the honey cloth an inch square; 
lay over that a strip of canvas, leaving 


outside of and between the hive and 
top box; wax that slightly over the 
inch opening, yet so that it can be 
readily drawn off; take your new 
cloth and go to the hive that you wish 
te give the swarm to, lift out a frame 
of brood with eggs and larva, brush 
the adhering bees back into the hive, 
spread on your prepared cloth, lay on 
the cushion and cover up till needed, 
then take an open box or hive, that 
will fit snugly to your prepared hive; 
hang in your frame of brood, carry it 
to the hive you wish to break up, lift 
that to one side, or a few feet away, 
set your box on the same honey board, 
and cover with a thick cloth; lift out 
a frame of bees and roll the cloth 
back, and brush them into the box 
and cover up quickly, to keep out rob- 
bers. The rest of the frames may be 
brushed off in front on the alighting 
board, leading to the entrance, which 
must be contracted to keep strangers 
from running in. Always have your 
honey box close by you so as to hang 
the honey frames in, and cover the 
canvas down closely as fast as you 
hang the honey in, that the odor may 





blacks would not. 


| natured. 
| aged all these bees entirely alone, and 
| by myself. 


the end long enough to hang on the} 


7 the old hive and jar or brush the 
adhering bees in front of the box, and 
carry the old hive quickly away—put 
away the honey box, sprinkle a few 
tansy leaves in front of the box, and 
set up a shingle in front and leave 
them until in the cool of the evening, 
then take the top and cushion off of 
the bee hive, lift your box of bees as 
eee as possible from the honey 
oard, and carry them steadily to the 
hive and set them close down to the 
honey cloth. If the hives do not fit 
closely, wind a strip of cloth two or 
three times around the crevice, or 
cork itup. Let them stand that way 
for two or three days, so that they 
will forget the old stand, then slide 
out the strip of cloth from the inch 
opening, in the dusk of the evening, 
and leave the bees to mix themselves. 
At any time after a day or so, lift off 
the box, take out the frame of ad- 
hering bees and set it back into the 
hive where it belongs; spread on a 
tight honey cloth and cushion, and 
cover up for winter. Shake the rest 
of the bees that adhere to the box in 
front of the hive. Those who will try 
this method will find their colonies 
doubled up “just too lovely for any- 
thing.” I have not told you how I 
eatch and cage the queen, for I never 
double up a swarm that has a queen. 
My bees have done splendidly. I 
have 83 colonies, all strong and health- 
ful, fine workers, gentle and good 
[have attended and man- 


Vincennes, Ind. 


ee re 


For the American Bee Journal 


Bees & Honey at Western, Ont., Fair. 





W. H. WESTON. 





The exhibition of honey in connec- 
tion with our Western Fair, which 
has just been held here, was remark- 
ably good this year, being the largest 
ever shown in this city, amounting to 
about 10,000 pounds, in all shapes and 
sizes, from the half-pound section of 
comb and the 5 cent can of extracted, 
to the large crate of one-pound sec- 
tions ready for shipment, and the 
largest size can of extracted, for the 
same purpose. 

I will just give a short account of 
the exhibits as they appeared in the 
hall appointed for the display of this 
healthful and toothsome article of 
food. 

Mr. Jos. Aches makes a very good 
show of honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted ; alsoa cage of Holy Lands, 
which were admired by the many 
visitors who were anxious to know 
more about bees. 

Dr. Nugent shows the largest 
amount of honey in the building, and 
makes quite a display. He says that 
he has taken 10,000 pounds from 150 
colonies, most of which was extracted. 


We now come to the most tasty 
display of both comb and extracted 
honey in the Fair, and if there had 
been a prize, I have no doubt Mr. 
David Chalmers, of Musselburg, Ont., 
would have taken it. He had bee 





not escape and attract robbers. Pick 








books. knives, smokers, etc., all of 
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which he had for sale, and to all ap- 
pearances had quite a trade. 


Mr. John Rudd, of this city, made 
ag anice display,as did also Mr. 

{. H. Smith, of this county, and one 
or more others. 


I might just remark that consider- 
ing the amount of money given in 
——, the bee-keepers of this section 
rave done extra well this year; the 
total amount given in prizes is $11. 
The directors still stick to the prize 
list, which they adopted eleven years 
ago, but which will be considerably 
larger next year I hope. 

London, Ont,, Oct. 5, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee & Honey Show at St. Joseph, Mo. 


The display of bees and the various 
prvducts and appliances of the apiar 
at the Inter State Exposition, which 
has just closed, has been a most satis- 
factory one, and shows that the in- 
terest in bee-culture is fast gaining 

round in this part of the West. The 

isplay at last year’s Exposition was 
very encouraging, and the impetus 
given to this industry by the interest 
manifested then, showed itself plainly 
this fall. The exhibit was fully 300 

er cent. better than it has ever been 

efore, and that is saying a great 
deal. It is beginning to be plainly 
seen that as a honey-producing coun- 
try, this has many advantages, and 
aplaries are scattered here and there 
in close proximity. 

Our Exposition manager, President 
N. R. W. Hartwig, and Secretary C. 
I’. Ernst, are deserving of great praise 
for the very liberal and excellent ar- 
rangements offered exhibitors to dis- 


play every thing pertaining to “ bees | 


and honey” to the very best advan- 
tage. They evidently appreciate the 
rowing interest this valuable indus- 
ry is developing throughout out 
entire country. 


The apiarian department was under 


the charge of Mr. D. G. Parker, who | 


acted as superintendent, and was to 
be found at his post night and day. 
He resides about seven miles south of 
this city, where he has 80 colonies of 
bees, and is provided with all the 
modern apiary appliances. He has 
made the subject of bee-cuture a 
study for more than eight years, and 
while well-versed in the art, is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of fine bees and 
honey. He also has quite a large 
class of amateur bee-keepers that are 
progressing finely under his teach- 
ings Mr. Parker had several colonies 
of bees, also a large amount of mag- 
nificent honey on exhibition, but 
being gee ecg of the depart- 
ment, did not make any entries. The 
exhibition embraced nearly 3,000 lbs. 
of honey and 20 colonies of bees, also 
queens in wire cage, nuclei in obseva- 


tory hive, in which the bees could be | 


oy seen at work about the comb. 
“hese are all familiar to bee-keepers, 
but to those not initiated in the art, 
they call forth expressions of great 
surprise and delight,and show that 
— of progress is abroad in the 
and. 


Among the prominent exhibitors, 
were Mr. J. L. Smith, Lawson, Mo.; 
Mr. Ernst Shuman, Breckenridge, 
Mo.; Miss Pateet, St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Mr. J. B. Stancliff, Brookfield, Mo. ; 
Mr. J.» Madinges, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. Roy, King Hiil, Mo.; Mr. D. A. 
Pike, Smithburg, Md.; Mr. H. Sco- 
ville, Columbus, Kans.; Mr. E. F. 
| Gordon, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Scoville’s 
exhibit was a very interesting one, 
consisting of a bee library and apiary 
appliances of every description used 
in modern bee-keeping, including 30 
varieties of seeds of honey-produing 
plants, also sample copies of 18 bee 
periodicals from all parts of the 
world. Large crowds visited this 
department during the entire week, 
and Mr. Parker was indefatigable in 
pate everything to the specta- 
ors. 

The premiums were awarded as 
follows: Best display of bee-keep- 
ers’ tools, implements and fixtures, 
best bee feeder, best honey knife, 
best bee smoker, best comb founda- 
tion, best bee veil, wax extractor, 
largest assortment of honey-produc- 
ing plants, and best display of Ital- 
jan queen bees, to Scoville & Ander- 
son. 

Best and largest display of honey in 
comb, E. Shuman, Breckenridge Mo., 
2d premium, J. B. Stancliff, Brook- 
field, Mo. 

Best and largest display of extracted 
honey, J. L. Smith, Lawson, Mo. 

Best colony of bees in hive, includ- 
ing handling and subjugation, E. F. 
Gordon, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Best foundation machine, Ernst 
Shuman, Breckenridge, Mo. 

Best honey extractor, also best dis- 
play of honey, Miss Pateet, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Best and largest display of comb 
| honey, J. L. Smith, of Lawson, Mo. 

Best display of Italian bees, E. 

| Shuman, Breckenridge, Mo. 
The brilliant, success of this exhi- 
| bition will undoubtedly add many 
| new recruits to this pleasant, inter- 
|esting and profitable industry. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 29, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Section Racks Again. 


T. E, TURNER. 


It is a little out of season for an 
| article upon surplus arrangements, as 
the season for surplus honey in most 
localities has closed, but my surplus 
time was all occupied looking after 
bees, honey, and other things, when 
an article on section racks would have 
been most appropriate. 
never too late to ‘‘ do a good act.” 





your readers will bear in mind that I 
}am not a supply manufacturer and 


| dealer, and have no personal interest | 
in any particular rack, but that [ have | 
an interest in whatever will be for the | 


|} advancement of apiculture. 

| Inquiries have been made in the 
| BEE JouRNAL of Mr Heddon, about 
| his rack, how he gets the sections 
|out of it, and how he can tell when 
i they are full? Now. if we look at it, 


But it is| 


I have noax to grind,and I trust! 


a rectangular box, the right size to 
hold a certain number of sections, 
with a bottom board to place on top 
of the hive with 3g inch space under it 
over the brood frames, and the same 
space on top under the sections, we 
will not think it strange that the ordi- 
nary bee-keeper should ask such 
questions. 

Some years ago I was ready to ask 
the same questions of a Wisconsin 
apiarist, manufacturer and dealer in 
bee-keevers’ supplies, about a similar 
rack, but the portable-sided rack with 
glass views put a stop to such in- 
quiries. 

An ingenious fellow can master the 
situation and meet the necessities of 
the case by a process of underpinning 
the racks inverted, and knocking the 
sections down and out, but others set 
about to improve the rack itself with 

ortable sides, so the sections could 

e removed with ease without any 
knocking and jarring, and with glass 
in the sides so the sections could be 
seen when full withoutremoving the 
honey board. 


Now, I need not ask any one how to 
remove the sections and how to tell 
when they are full; but can look 
through the glass and see into the 
sections without disturbing the bees, 
and take away the racks from three 
or four sets of sections per minute, if 
desired, and leave them on the table 
ready for casing. This is three or 
four times as fast as Mr. Heddon 
claims he can remove them froin his 
rack by his most ingenious under- 
pinning and knocking down process. 
Then hisrack certainly has too much 
space between the bottom of the sec- 
tions and the brood-chamber, 3¢ inch 
under the honey board, and 3¢ inch 
above it, and % inch for it (honey 
board), will make 1144 inches between. 
It is universally admitted that the 
nearer the sections are to the brood- 
chamber, the quicker the bees will 
occupy them, and hence the more 
honey they will put in them. 

Then in tiering up there is 3¢ inch 
between each set of sections when 
there should be noneat all. The racks 
should be no deeper than the sections, 
|414 inches, and then one tier will set 
| right on another, leaving no space be- 
| tween tiers, and but 34 inch space over 
|the brood frames under the honey 
| board. 

The sections should stand on a 
| honey board with slats the same dis- 
tance apart as the bee-passages be- 
tween them, which will protect them 
from propolis and any waxing in the 
‘top or bottom. Experience has 
| taught that bees will wax the bottom 
and tops of sections more or less when 
they are exposed, and I believe bee- 
| nature under the same conditions is 
the same the world over. This would 
bea great improvement in the way of 
keeping the sections clean, and would 
be far in advance of the old broad 
frame system. 

The broad frames for holding sec- 
, tions with its inconveniences is fast 
giving place to the new racks, just as 
fast as bee-keepers are becoming en- 
lightened in the best modes of hold- 
ing sections in. place on top of the 
hive. Thestationery-sided rack with- 
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out glass is inconvenient if only a part 
‘of the sections are full and to be re- 
moved, for a whole tier must be taken 
out to get one full section out, or run 
the risk of breaking the capping in 
shoving it by another one. 

The portable-sided rack has all the 
advantages of tiering up and of re- 
moving sections by the rack, instead 
of one at a time, that the stationery- 
sided rack has; and then it has the 


advantage of removing a part of the) 


— honey, one or more sections, 
without disturbing the others, if de- 
sired, in case of a shortening up of 
the honey flow, or danger of coloring 
up of the combs. Separators can be 
used in the one as wellas the other, 
but I regard them as worse than use- 
less in either. The glass to view the 
sections to tell when they are ready to 
remove from the hive, I regard as a 
very convenient arrangement, but the 
rack may be made either with or with- 
out glass, to suit the taste, in that re- 
spect; but the portable-sides in a rack 
Iregard as very necessary and im- 
portant. The portable-sided rack 
certainly has ali the advantages of any 
other kind of arack, and none of their 
disadvantages as far as ny knowledge 
extends on section holders. 
Sussex, Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Fourth Annual Report. 





EUGENE SECOR. 





I belong to the amateur list. I keep 
bees because I like to; in fact, hecause 
I cannot help it,and not merely for 
the dollars and cents it brings me. 
belong to that number who believe in 
occupying their leisure moments in 
a profituble industry, rather than with 
fast horses, dog and gun, billiards or 
base ball. Hence I have drifted into 
those delightful employments of culti- 
vating fruits and pennies bees as a 
recreation, and as a means of furnish- 
ing the family those luxuries which 
money cannot always buy in the mar- 
kets of a small inland town. My love 
for the fascinating art, made practical 
by the immortal Langstroth, increases 
with my years, and some day I may 
make it my specialty. 

The past four years have been ex- 
ceptional in many respects. A great 
deal of cool and wet weather during 
the summers, and at least two very 
trying winters, have militated against 
the highest achievements in the 
apiary. The season just closed has 
been very cool. There has been frost 
about every month, and only a short 
time when the nights were warm 
enough for the bees to venture far 
from the brood nest; comb-building 
in surplus boxes was, therefore, slow. 
Frost came and killed the flowers 
about two weeks earlier than usual, 


summér blossoms. Some section boxes 
filled with this kind of honey, present 
a wonderfully clear and beautiful ap- 
pearance. The fall flowers were plen- 
tiful and yielded generously until the 
freeze, Sept. 8. 

I began the season with 14 colonies, 


all in fine condition except one. They | 


increased by natural swarming to 26. 
I devoted three colonies and their in- 
crease to extracted honey from upper 
stories, and the remainder to comb 
honey in 144 lb. boxes. They began 
swarming in May and kept at it at in- 
tervals till late in August, All but 
the first swarms were returned. The 
first surplus removed (box) June 29. 
I kept a strict account with each col- 
ony, aS well as every important fact 
in its history, by means of a card on 
the top of each hive. 

Total number Ibs. comb honey, 758 ; 
extracted, 450 ; total, 1,208 lbs. Great- 
est amount of extracted from one 
colony and its increase, 151 lbs. Least 
amount of comb honey from one col- 
ony, 23 lbs. Greatest amount of comb 
honey from one colony, 1144 lbs. 
Average, comb and extracted, per 
colony, spring count, 862-7. This is 
not as well as I expected to do, nor as 
wellas I should have done, had the 
season been a little more propitious ; 


ers have done as well, I ought to feel 
somewhat reconciled. 

I shall never be satisfied until I can 
|}make my colonies average a hundred 
.0unds or over, of comb honey. I be- 
ieve such possibilities are in the bus- 
iness, and if I can only reduce that 
possibility to a certainty, you may 
then write me among the happy mor- 
| tals who “‘ get there.” 

Forest City, Iowa, Oct. 1, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Drone-Laying Worker Bees. 
GUST. MARHARD. 

Having noticed some articles in the 
BEE JOURNAL on drone-laying work- 


ers, I thought I would send you my 
experience with them during the 30 





| years of my handling bees. 
The first case was a strong black 
| colony, which had been deprived of its 


| queen to force them to construct royal | 


cells for use in the apiary. The col- 
ony constructed seven fine cells, six 
of which were taken out and but one 
left them. The young queen was lost 
in her bridal excursion, when they 
were furnished with another royal 
cell. The queen was again lost. The 
weather here in Oregon is very 
changeable, and unfavorable for 


but, as none of my neighbor bee-keep- | 


| cover any suspicious looking worker 
| among them, in which I failed. 

In the mean time summer has 
passed, and it happened that a small 
colony of bees, with a laying queen, 
which had left its hive in despair, 
came to settle on an apple tree in my 
garden, which I hived for to experi- 
ment with them on my despaired-of 
colony, with the drone-laying worker. 
The colony belonged to a neighbor of 
mine, who was a real genius of a bee 
man,a great experimenter, and very 
neglectful man, who tried to rear 
queens of drone brood, experimenting 
with his colonies until he had nota 
decent colony left, and who either 
would not shut his hives at all or 
would cover them but partly. But 
the bees did belong to anuther man, 
and it is not acostly thing to experi- 
ment with another man’s property in 
a trifling way. 

I united the small colony with the 
afflicted colony, shut the hive up, after 
smoking them well, and let them 
alone for an hour. After ae 
the entrance of the hive, about 4 
dead workers were pushed out. Next 
day I found the queen alive, and the 
colony thenceforth went on all right. 


I have had several cases since, and 
have saved every colony by taking a 
frame of brood with the queen and 
bees thereon and setting the same in 
anew hive. Then remove the hive 
|with the drone-laying worker, and 
set the new hive in its place. Then 
take the combs of the affected hive 
out, shake and brush all the bees 
therefrom, before the entrance of the 
new hive, to make them enter. After 
this is done, either put the emptied 
combs in the hive also, or exchange 
‘them for combs out of another hive, 
| which latter way is by far the better. 
The bees with the queen on the 
frame are by no means in a fighting 
spirit, and the bees of the drone-lay- 
ing worker colony become dispirited 
by taking their combs and making 
them enter a new hive with new 
combs. The workers on the frame 
with their queen will defend their 
queen until better counsels prevail, 
and the drone-laying worker is de- 
throned. 

The exchange of combs is also the 
safest way to introduce a new queen 
in another colony, and it can be done 
| within an hour’s time without fear 
|that the bees will destroy her upon 
| introduction, or any time thereafter, 
|'when the bee-keeper may wish to 
| open and inspect the hive. If the bees 
| are forced to accept of strange combs 
and brood, they are justas ready to 
accept of a strange queen as soon a 
| they have become convinced that th 














queen rearing a greater part of the | loss of their queen and her brood i 
year. | irrepairable. This will be within an 
Fresh brood was then given to the! hour’s time, at the farthest. I once 
colony, as there were no royal cells| received from California a Cyprian 
just then. But tle bees had,in the| queen unexpectedly. Shearrived late 
mean time, accepted of a drone-laying | in the afternoon, and I had no colony 








and cut short the best honey flow of 
the season. White clover bloomed | worker as queen, and did 
freely, but gave hardly any surplus.|struct any royal cells. I then gave 
Basswood appeared to be plentiful | them a good laying queen, but found 
and full of nectar, but as it rained | her gone the next day, when I gave 
nearly all the time it was in bloom, we | up the colony as unredeemable, after 
obtained no honey from it. Sumac)I had taken them into a room before 
has again this year proved to be one of | closed windows, and had made them 
the best honey plants among our mid- all travel, tosee if I could not dis- 


not con-| ready for her reception. 


I went to a 
| hybrid Italian colony, found and re- 
'moved their queen, took all their 
comb containing brood, and ex- 
changed them for others out of 

another hive. Half an hour later I 
| introduced the Cyprian queen in a 
' black cage with the hole filled with 
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honey in the comb. I found the 
queen next day all right on the combs. 
Portland, Oregon, Oct. 1, 1883. 


—_——_ 


Bees and Honey at the Maine Fair. 








This is the first time for seven years 
that a full line of bees, honey and bee 
implements has been on exhibition at 
the Maine State Fair, and it was very 
successful. Mr. Jerrard’s exhibit was 
among the best. By an ingenious 
contrivance the packages containing 
a hundred weight or so, are placed 
upon springs, thus insuring safe 
transportation with ordinary care in 
handling. Two colonies of bees from 
Mr. Jerrard’s apiary confined in ob- 
servation hives, form an interesting 
exhibit. The farming of this class 
and awarding premiums for bees and 
apiarian supplies, is a new feature of 
the State society, and, as the entries 
and exhibits in this line shows, struck 
the bee men in the right spot. The 
exhibits in this class are quite nu- 
merous, and comprise a large collec- 
tion of hives and fixtures that, to the 
practical bee man, has much interest. 


Mr. E. P. Churchill, of North Au- 
burn, makes a good exhibit of his 
chaff hives, division boards and bee 
fixtures. He also makes a good exhibit 
of honey put up in various tempting 
forms, a bee tent of simple construc- 
tion, by which one can manipulate 
bees to exhibit, transfer, ete., without 
fear of robbing by predatory bees. 
His exhibits also comprise a colony of 
bees in observation hives. 

Piscataquis’ veteran bee-keeper, Mr. 
Lucian French, of Sangerville, makes 
a large and interesting exhibit of tools 
for the apiary, and honey and wax. 

Among the curiosities, was Mr. 
French’s foundation machine, where- 
by the comb is started for the bees, 
and taking hold where the machine 
leaves off, the bees find the labor 
greatly curtailed in getting the sum- 
mer stores. Mr. French gave a prac- 
tical illustration of the working of 
the machine, showing how sheets of 
wax were passed through and came 
out with the cells perfectly formed. 

Mr. French makes a tempting dis- 
play of comb and extracted honey in 
jars and in 1 Ib. sections. 

Nextto Mr. French’s is Mr. Rey- 
nold’s exhibit. Mr. Reynold lives in 
Clinton, and handles his bees with 
great skill. His exhibit shows to fine 
advantage, his honey being put up in 
nice shape in one to three pound jars, 
and nicely labeled; also comb honey 
in sections temptingly white and nice. 

Mr. J. B. Mason, of Mechanic Falls, 
makes a large exhibit of tools and 
fixtures used by bee-keepers. Mr. 
Mason is one of the most intelligent 
bee-culturists in the State. Among 
the curiosities of Mr. Mason’s exhibit 
is a collection of bee literature com- 
prising old and modern works. The 
collection comprises 14 bound volumes 
and some 20 pamphlets. Another 
original idea isthe life of the bee from 
the egg to the mature insect, larve 
preserved in alcohol in its various 
stages of growth, comprising 19 per- 
iods, that being the daily changes in 
life in coming to maturity. 





Mr. Mason makes a good display of 
mis | put up in various forms. A 
number of Italian queens are shown 


in cages, also an observatory hive in 


which the bees are seen as 
the hives.— Maine Farmer. 


a 





For the American Bee Journal. 





iving in| honey crop, and sell at a sacrifice. 


|Last summer, 


urging honey-producers to not sell 
their honey at a sacrifice. There is 
no use for apiarists to become alarmed 
at the prospect or rumor of a big 


The better plan, I take it, is too keep 
cooland be governed by soberness. 
every few days the 


| grocers, who handled the most of my 


Home Markets for Honey. 





DR. J. R. BAKER, 





I notice in the BEE JOURNAL that 
the Editor, Prof. Cook, James Hed- 
don, ete., urge upon bee-keepers to 
create home markets for honey. At 
Keithsburg, Ill., where I had the most 
of my experience as an apiarist, there 
was an excellent home market estab- 
lished, largely by Mr. Martin Wirt, 
who, fora number of years, was en- 
gaged in scientific apiculture in that 
locality. Ifound no trouble to dis- 
pose of two and even three thousand 
pounds of comb honey a year, at from 
15 to 20 cents per pound, in the 





Keithsburg market; and the village | 
only contains about 1,200 inhabitants. | 
When I came to this city, this| 


| honey, would say to me that honey 


was so very plentiful that I would 
have to sell at smaller figures. When 
I would ask them where they got 
their information, they were com- 
pelled to tell me that some farmer or 
farmers told them so. I knew that 
neither the farmers nor the grocers 
took any bee journal, and had no 
means of knowing anything about the 
honey trade or prospects throughout 
the country. 

These scares in the local markets 
are gotten up through the ignorance 
of persons who keep a few bees, and 
who think that if their bees swarm 
much, and they havea starch box or 
two filling with honey, that they are 
doing “splendid.” With this mag- 
nificent (7?) bonanza right under their 
noses they will make _ haste to 


spring, broken down in health and | Offer the grocers iarge lots of honey 
purse, I was unable to engage in api- jatfrom 10 to 12 cents a pound, and 
culture at all, but having a brother| the grocers in their innocent ignor- 
here who is engaged in the grocery ;} ance hasten to collapse the scientific 





trade, I persuaded him to handle | 
honey. We found a gentleman about | 
8 miles in the country, who was| 
raising comb honey in good shape, | 
and we engaged to take all he could} 
raise during the season at 17 cents per 
pound. We made mention in the) 
daily paper of the city, that we had | 
nice comb honey for sale, and people 
soon called to make, purchases; and 
ina short time we were selling quite 
fast. Every one who called to see our 
honey was delighted with its fine ap- 
pearance. We had it all nicely ar- 
ranged in a large handsome show 
case, and had the show case setting 
on the end of a counter near the en- 
trance door, 

After other grocers learned how 
eagerly people bought our honey at 20 
cents a pound, they would hail our | 
honey man whenever he came to the 
city, and want to buy honey of him; 
but he told them that they were too 
late, as he had engaged it all to our 
house. 

Good honey, nicely put up, will sell 





well anywhere, but the good old- 
fashioned way of cutting out of the 
brood-chamber honey, pollen and} 
brood, and casting the whole mess | 
into a pot, jar or pan and taking the| 
stuff to market, was not well calcu- | 
lated to get up a boom in the honey | 
trade. 

A farmer brought a dish-pan of this 
kind of medley to us this summer, | 
and I asked him how much he wanted 
a pound for it, and his price was the | 
modest sum of 15 cents per pound. [| 
told the vender of much filth and} 
little honey, that I would not take the | 


stuff as a gift, and he went away | 


honey raiser with their ox-load of in- 
formation. 

Last season I was selling honey to a 
lady for her own use at 20 cents a 
pound. She told me one day that she 
had engaged honey of Mr. 8. at 15 
cents a pound. I asked her how 
much, and she said any quantity that 
she might want. I told her that when 
she got through using Mr. S.’s 15 cent 
honey to let me know and I would 
then sell her some for twenty cents 
per pound. 

Time rolled on, and she called on 
me for honey. I asked her how much 
she got from Mr. 8., ‘‘ Not a pound,”’ 
she replied. [told herI knew it just 
as well before she told meas I did 
after, and she wanted to know how I 
knew. ‘: Easy enough,’ I said, and 
then I told ber that Mr. §. started in 
the spring with 5 colonies, and that 
they had swarmed so much that he 
then had 30 colonies, and in his ignor- 
ance he based his large prospects on 
the number of colonies he possessed ; 
but that all scientific apiarists knew 
that it was impossible to have such a 
heavy increase and a large crop of 
honey the same season. That the bees 
of Mr. §8. had kept themselves so 
weakened by their excessive swarm- 
ing, that they could not possibly 
gather surplus honey. 


This case is simply one given to 


|illustrate how silly it is for honey 


raisers to become alarmed over the 


| ignorant grape-vine rumors about the 


tremendous honey yield in the coun- 
try, based on the statements of log- 
gum, box hive and starch-box bee- 
keepers. 

Do not give your honey away my 


feeling hurt over my ignorance as a) friends, nor sell itat ruinous prices, 


judge of honey. This gentleman told | 


for a careful review of the reports of 


me that he had much better “luck ”’| honey raised throughout the country 


in log or than in ** patent” hives. 
Mr. 


leads me to the conclusion that the 


j , feddon was exactly right in crop, this season, is rather light. 
his brief article a few weeks since, in 


Warsaw, Ind., Oct. 3, 1883. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Se 








Can Pollen be Utilized ? 


Can the pollen or “* bee bread” so 
called, which is found in such quanti- 
ties in combs, at this season of the 
year, be utilized? I could get a good 
deal from neighbors who adhere to 
the old style of ‘‘ taking up ” bees, and 
thought if it could be used in the early 
spring, when wanted, it would be 
worth something. BEGINNER. 


ANSWER.—I consider this pollen 
you mention, of no use to you. If 
your bees need early stimulating 
(which we used to think was the case 
here, but on which we have changed 
our opinion), I believe it is‘generally 
conceded by bee masters, and plainly 
shown by the «wections of the bees, that 
rye or graham flour, is of much more 
value than old, natural pollen. 


Uniting Colonies in the Fall. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following question : 

I wish to dispose of a part.of my 
bees, as I think this place is over- 
stocked. The demand is so small, 
and the prices so low, that I think the 
me and the empty combs will be 
worth more to me than I can get per 
colony. I want to knowif it will be 
safe to unite the colonies, and thus 
save the bees, and at the same time 
reduce my numbers. If so, when is 
the best time todo it? My colonies 
are strong, and the hives are well- 
filled with honey. 

J. B. STANCLIFT. 

Brookfield, Mo., Sept. 29, 1883. 


ANSWER.—My own opinion is, that 
such uniting will damage you; that 
the single colony is worth more to go 
into winter quarters with, than the) 
proposed ‘‘doubled-up” ones. Often 
the results of such doubling, prove 
less merciful to the bees, than a 
sponge of chloroform. Where bees | 
are to be destroyed, I advise the fol- | 
lowing : 

‘Take up” the colony at that time 
when they cease to gather more than 
they consume. About 21 days before | 
that time arrives (as near as you can 
guess), remove thequeen. This stops 
the breeding and the gathering of 
pollen toa great extent, thus giving | 
you less bees and bee-bread, and more | 
honey at the time of reducing your) 
numbers. 

Some object to the killing of bees, 
but some of these persons encourage | 
the killing of cows and calves by daily 








consuming large proportions of beef 
and veal. 

Laying aside the question of ‘‘cruelty 
to animals,” there are many advanta- 
ges in this * taking-up” plan: 

1. By so doing, you raise the stand- 
ard of your colony rapidly, by destroy- 
ing the inferior queens. 

2. It saves the purchase of many 
supplies. 

8. It tends to prevent opposition in 
your field and market. 

If you reduce your number of colo- 
nies to just what you need the follow- 
ing spring, you should be pretty sure 
of safely carrying that number through 
the winter. 


Did the Bees Have the Dysentery ? 


I began the season with about 25 
colonies ; bought a few more and in- 
creased to 60. My crop is about 2,5 
pounds, ag | comb. From % to 4% 
is smartweed honey ; 


from the Spanish needle; all is of to get honey? 
oe oe : | honey to be gathered there this fall. 


good quality, and thick; being all 
gathered in dry weather. No surplus 
was gathered until the last of August. 
Will some one please tell me how they 
extract Spanish needle honey? It is 
always so thick and tenacious that I 
cannot remove it clean from the 
combs. In winter I can almost stack 
it up without pails or barrels. Smart- 
weed is easily managed in the ex- 
tractor. I have been holding the entire 
crop at 15 cents per pound, against a 
12% retail market. Yesterday morn- 
ing [took some racks and sections 
into the honey house from hives when 
it was so cool that no .bees were fly- 
ing, but some adhered to the boxes, 
and at noon were flying to the door 
and daubing things like bees having 
the dysentery. 
acter of the honey, or something else 
that caused it? Ihave only the two 


kinds of honey mixed, to winter on, | 


and pollen is not abundant. 
R. C. AITKIN. 
Shambaugh, Iowa, Oct. 4, 1883. 


ANSWER.—The cause of bee dysen- 
tery, of which a colored and partially 
soiled evacuation, may be called 
among the first conditions, is as yet 
in dispute. Some of our experienced 
brethren would pronounce chilled 
honey the cause. For my own part, 


|I do not see how a liquid can be 


changed to a solid, especially of the 


|character of the particles contained 


in this feces, by asudden “ chilling.” 
I do, however, see how a short con- 
finement will cause young pollen- 
eating bees to void a feces well-tilled 
with particles of partially-digested 
pollen. 
pollen-eating is the cause of dysen- 


| tery, in every case it may turn outa 


fact, that under most favorable con- 
ditions bees can consume bee-bread 
during confinement, and yet remain 


healthy. I rather doubt the last prop- 
osition, however. In the case you 
mention, there is no cause for appre- 
hension, as there is no intestinal in- 
flammation, or at least none that will 
shorten the life of the workers. This 
we know by experience. 














$+ ~~ 


Mississippi Valley for Bees. 

This has been a poor season for bees. 
We have only 44 of a crop of ages Le 
and very little increase. In the early 


| part of the season it was too cold and 


windy, and, after July 1, it was so dry 
that bees could get no nectar from 
clover. I am thinking of moving down 
on the Mississippi valley. Do you 
think that there would be many bees 


the balance is| drowned crossing over to the islands 


There is plenty of 


I send you a plant for name. 
J. F. SELLERS. 
Reynolds, Ill,, Oct. 8, 1883. 





Was it the chill char- | 


While it may prove true that | 


[The plant is an aster, and excellent 
for honey. 

The Mississippi valley yields excel- 
| lent fall flowers, and some bee-keep- 
/ers move their bees to the bottom 


| lands, in the fall, to utilize it. If the 


| bees have to fly across the water to 


pasture, there is danger of loss in high 
| winds, ete., but we think that loss 


| would be trifling.—ED. ] 
| 


Report of the Buckhorn Apiary for’83. 

I commenced the spring with 83 
,colonies— have increased to 78 by 
| natural swarming. I have obtained 
| 2,500 Ibs. of comb honey, 4,000 Ibs. of 
| extracted, and 50 lbs. of wax. The 
|/comb honey is all sold in the home 
| market, and averaged 17 cts. per Ib., 
jand the extracted at 14 cts., by the 
| help of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
| Food and Medicine.” My ‘‘boss” col- 
|ony gave me 300 lbs. of comb and 400 
| lbs. of extracted honey. This colony 
gave three swarms, and the first col- 
|ony swarmed once, making in all five 
| swarms, all in gooc condition and well 


| 


supplied for winter. I winter in a 
bee cellar under my bee house. 

F. A. GIBSON, 

| Racine, Wis., Oct. 8, 1883. 


| The Results of the Honey Season. 


I commenced the season with 12 
fair colonies, increased to 65, and 
have taken 800 pounds of extracted 
| honey. Twelve colonies in the spring, 
at $10 per colony, were worth $120; 
I paid for 7!queens, foundation, ete., 
| $65; total, $185. I have now 65 colo- 
nies on hand, with an average of 30 
pounds each; at $6 per colony, these 
at $6 each, amount to $395 ; $00 pounds 
of honey at 15 cents per pound, $120; 
10 queens sold at $i each, $10; total, 
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$525. This leaves a balance of $340 
in my favor. A good share of the 
honey has already been sold at 15 
cents per pound. I[also have several 
dozen fruit cans on hand as well as 
1000 sections and crates for the same. 
Also 20 pounds of foundation which I 
do not give myself credit for, which I 
can use next season. It has been a 
r season for honey. Itcommenced 
oOrain about May 15,and rained 21 
days in June, and nearly all the time 
until July, when the weather turned 
too dry, and there was no rain for 8 
weeks. Frost killed all buckwheat 
and corn here. 8. J. YOUNGMAN. 
Cato, Mich., Sept. 28, 1883. 


Boneset or Thoroughwort. 


Itis the first day of October, and 
the bees are tumbling over one 
another into the hive, as though they 
had not laid up winter supplies, and 
they have not; buta few more days 
like the last four, with the tempera- 
ture from 85° to 92° at mid-day, they 
can feel that they will be able to live 
high, and even entertain a little. 
Please name the enclosed weed. The 
bloom has a delicious aroma, and 
furnishes a pretty, light honey, but 
seems to have a curious, if not deadly 
effect on the bees. While at neigh- 
bor Daniels’, a couple of days since, 
we noticed bees dead on the bloom, 
and under it on the ground; others 
had fallen off and were crawling 
away as though over-powered in some 
way, and others on the bloom too far 
= from the effects produced there- 

y to be able or disposed to sting 
while handling them. What is just 
as curious is, that the same bloom 
apparently has no effect on my bees, 
they working the day long as lively as 
crickets. Now, can it be only a tem- 
porary imbriating effect it has? or is 
it poisonous in its effects ? 

W. T. MAppDOox. 

Alexandria, La., Oct. 1, 1883. 


[The plant is of the eupatorium 
family (boneset or thorough wort), and 
is rich with golden nectar. The tea 
made from it is used as an emetic, and | 
provably that accounts for the tem- | 
porary weak condition of the bees, 
especially if they work on it soon after 
a rain.—ED.] 

















Bees Gathered Nothing after June. 


The season of 1883 has come toa 
close, and, although, I do not callita 
poor one, itis by no means a glowing | 
one, for this part of the State. Bees | 
did little or nothing until June 10, | 
and then the flow, which was very | 
great, lasted only 30 days, and our | 

reat expectations were blasted. | 

‘rom July 1 until Aug. 15, there was | 
no nenee to be had, and war among 
the blacks began, and the loss was | 

reat. Someof my neighbors, owning 

lack bees, have not received 15 lbs. 
per colony, spring count; not getting | 
any surplus after the June flow. My 
bees being all Italians, have done) 
fairly ; the average being 100 lbs. per) 
colony, spring count. I say spring 


|is a very poor place for bees. 


colonies gave 168 lbs. of surplus per 
colony, and the poorest 40 lbs. I pre- 
fer Italian bees and Langstroth hives. 
J.G. NORTON. 
Macomb, IIl., Oct. 4, 1883. 





Poor Season in Texas. 


I send an insect I captured in the 
act of carrying off one of my bees. 
have noticed several this season ; they 
pounce on a bee while resting on a 
shrub, plant or tree, and fly off with 
it. Please name it in the BEE JourR- 
NAL. This has been a very poor sea- 
son in this locality ; no surplus, except 
sufficient to winter on. Bee-keeping 
has cloudy as well as bright sides, 
but to the experienced bee-keeper a 
dull season this year indicates a 
bright one next year. The monthly 
visits of the Bee JOURNAL are a 
source of pleasure to me. 


And though I am here, on the Texas frontier, 
With my bees and my JOURNAL on hand; 

I hear from them all, both great and small 
Bee-keepers, over the land. 

May the sweet honey bee, fil! our hearts full of glee, 
Our minds with sweet prospects store; 

Let bickerings cease, and knowledge incre se, 
By the aid of the JOURNAL'S lore. 

ANNIE SUTCLIFFE. 
Weatherford, Texas. 


[The insect is the bee killer called 


Asilus Missouriensis, which has often | 


been described in the BEE JOURNAL 
of late.—Ep.] 


Not a Good Locality for Bees. 


I had 8 colonies of bees to commence 
in the spring, 5 strong and 3 weak 
ones. They gave me about 30 lbs. of 
honey in all, and I made two new 
swarms from the tive strong ones. It 
took the other three all summer to fix 
themselves for winter. White clover 
yielded no honey here; it has not for 
the last 3 years, atleast. I think this 
Two of 
my neighbors that live in the timber, 


3 and 4 miles from here, say they got | 
I have 10 colonies now to | 


a big crop. 
try to winter. Thatisall the guod | 
can get out of them, and I generally 
loose one-half before spring. 
Hues WILLIAMS. 
Racine, Wis., Oct. 6, 1835. 





Another Aster. 


Enclosed you will find a stock with 
fiowers, On Which the bees are work- 
ing from morning until night. Please 
name it. J.W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind,, Oct. 5, 1883. 


{it is an aster—its value is shown by 
the preference of the bees for it.—Ep.] 


100 Ibs. of Honey to the Colony. 


My bees wintered all right. I began 
the spring with 7 colonies—increased 
to 18. I have taken 335 lbs. of extrac- 
ted honey, and 375 lbs. of comb honey. 
My bees are mostly hybrids. I have 
one colony of Syrian bees. I do not 
know how I like them yet. I use the 
Simplicity hive, holding 10 frames. 
use the 1 lb. sections and winter my 


bees on from 4 to 6 frames, with chaff 


1) 


‘one to three hives, and fill all around 
with chaff. Prepared in this way 
they will winter with but little loss. 
B. W. PECK. 

Richmond Centre, O., Oct. 2, 1883. 





Unseasonable Weather in Mass. 

The weather has been unusual un- 
seasonable for over a month. It 
caused a loss to me of over 200 queens. 
I now have 450 fine ones that I will 
destroy in a few days, as they will not 
mate this fall. P to Aug. 1, the 
weather was splendid for queen rear- 
ing; since that date it has been. the 
worst I ever knew. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Oct. 6, 1883. 








| Honey and Beeswax Market, 





_—_—_—_—w—"“w ———.) 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEZ JOURNAL, 
Monday, I) a. m., Oct. 15, 1883, 


| The following are the latest quota- 
| tions for honey and beeswax received 
| up to this hour: 


| CINCINNATL. 


HONE Y—Onur prices are 7@9c. for extracted, and 
| 14@16c. for comb honey on arrival. 
| BEESWAX-—Arrivais of beeswax are good at 
| 25@28c., and the demand is fair. 
| CHAS. F. MUTH. 
| 
| NEW YORK. 


HONEY—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
| Ib. sections, 17@2ic. Dark and second quality, 
14@15¢c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
| rels, 9@10c.; dark, 8c. 
BEESW AX—Prime zotion, 27@29¢. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
' 
| 
CHICAGO. 


| HONEY—Comb honey has sold freely for the 
past two weeks, and stocks are at present low. 1 1b. 
| sections of white comb are bringing 18c.; 14 to 2 
| lo. sections of same quality, 16@17c.; various sized 
sections of white comb, 1v@l6éc. Extracted honey 
| from 8@10 cts. per pound, according to body and 
| flavor. 
| BEESWAX—Yellow, 32433c.; dark, 25c.; me- 
| dium, 30¢. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


} SAN FRANCISCO. 


HON EY—There is a fair jobbing trade. Offerings 
are not large. Choice qualities command extreme 
figures. White to extra white comp, 16@2vc. ; dark 
to good, 10@13%c.; Extracted, choice to extra 
white, 8@9c.; dark and candied. §4~@7Kc. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@ 

STEARNS & SMITH 


is Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY — Quiet. Salable at appended figures, 
but generally held higher. Strained and extracted 
at 644@7c.; comb at l4c. 

BEESW AX— Ready salable at 25@26c. for prime. 

W.T. ANDEKSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 
HONE Y—Comes very slow!y and sells as fast as 
it comes at 18@19¢c. for best white in 1 Ib. sections, 


and 17@1sc. for 2 lb. sections. Second yuatity is 
| very slow. Extracted usually selis very slowly in 
| our market. 
BEESW AX—None in Market. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY—We quote our market at 18@20c. for 
1 lb. white clover; 18@20c. for 2 lb. white clover. 
Extracted, &8@10c. 

BEESW AX—We have none to quote. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


HONE Y—A large part of the local crop in this 
| section has been marketed, though considerable 
remains yet in the hands of producers. Very little 
| California honey in this market this season. except 
extracted, which 1s in fair supply at 10@11c. for 
choice new, and 8¥@i0c. for dark or candied. 
Choice bright comb 2 Ib. sections, 18@19c.; 1 Ib. 





count, for the flow stopped with the | division boards at the sides, and then | sections, 19@20c. Demand is fair for the better 


swarming fever 


in June. My best! 


set the hives in cases, holding from 


grades. 
JEROME TWICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 
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Trial Trip, until Dec. 31.—25 cents. | 





Special Hotices. 
Wishing to be able to reach several 


Examine the Date following your | thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
name on the wrapper label of this|men, and by the aid of the BEE 
paper; it indicates the end of the| JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 





Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 








month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 





~~ + 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good prolit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 








oe 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL till Dec. 31, 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 


for getting up Clubs, we will give a For five subscribers, with $10, we 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or | will send the Apiary Register for 200 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to | colonies, Quinby’s ‘New Seo-Keestue. 
any one who will send us five trial | Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club Gas Satieewsan Weekly BrE Jour- 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees To mates of the ehové weuntiome 
and Honey; for a club of 15, a cloth for the Month BEE naauaiaal send 
Copy of the th editien of Caek's Sian double the mre Sr of subscribers, and 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we . 


will present both the Manual and Bees | the same amount of muney. 
and Honey. If any one wants these 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 
little exertion. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, ineluding the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,ete. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 





_*-—— » 


The Apiary Register. 








All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 





: : convenient way of preserving the BEE 
* 2 — bn es ee . JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
200 colonies (420 pages co will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 





the weeny or for the Monthly, 50 
The larger ones can be used for a|cents. They cannot be sent by mail 


few colonies, give room for an increase | to Canada. 

of numbers, and still keep the record | —— — - =e - - 
all together in one book,andarethere-| Books at Fairs.—Those who make 
fore the most desirable ones. |}an exhibit at Fairs will find that an 
assortment of Books and Pamphlets 


4 > na, | Would sell and leave them a profit for 
Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have handling. We will send such, postage 


j issued a new pamphlet giving our | . = , 
just as la ‘ ss B 8 .,, | prepaid, at 25 per cent. discount; or 
views on this important subject, with | 


: | if the purchaser pays express charges, 
suggestions what to plant,and when, . F ya wie 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- we will supply any of our own publica 


gravings, and will be sent postpaid to | tions at 40 per cent. discount. 


any address for 10 cents. 








> 





-_-——ws e+ -_— 


gt The new two cent rate of pos- 
\tage for letters went into effect on 


és When writing to this office on! October1. Three cent postage stamps 
business, our correspondents should will now be but little used. For all 


not write anything for publication on fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can | after we should prefer either one-cent, 
be torn apart without interfering with | oy else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 


either portion of the letter. The edi- | or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 
torial and business departments are | jn any letter. 


separate and distinct, and when the = 
business is mixed up with items for | 
publication it often causes confusion. | F 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


- <2, - 





Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at 
airs, we will send samples of the 
BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 
to aid in getting up a club. The 

k me | Premiums we offer will pay them for 
@ To give away a copy of ‘‘ Honey | so doing. Fora club of 8 subscribers 
as Food and Medicine” to every one who|to the Monthly Ber JOURNAL, or 4 
buys a package of honey at Fairs, will| Weekly, we will present Dzierzon’s 


ee 











week. 





sell almost a fabulous quantity of it. | Rational Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 
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| 
Bee-Keepers’ | 


Northwestern Convention. 

The Northwestern 
Association will hold its fourth annual | 
convention at Owsley’s Hall, N. W. | 
corner Roby and West Madison Sts.., | 
Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 17 and 18, 15883, 
commencing at 10a.m. on Wednes- 
day and holding five sessions. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth (the 
father of American apiculture) has 
promised to be present, and many of 
the most prominent apiarists of the 
Northwest will be there and aid in 
the deliberations and discussions. 

This meeting will be held during 
the last week of the Inter-State In- 
dustrial Exposition, and reduced 
railroad fares may be had on nearly 
all the railroads. A cordial invitation 
is extended to bee-keepers every 
where to attend this annual reunion. 


G=> May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JoUR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “* Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for | 
your trouble, besides having the satis- | 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
‘we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 











R SALE —Wishing to enter into other bus- 
iness, I offer for sale my stock of select Italian 
Bees, at a very reasonable figure. These bees were 


selected to rear queens from, and are of the very | 
best a: Also a number of black and hybrid 
bees for sale. 





Meals may be obtained at the Res- 
taurant near the Hall at 25 cts. each. 
Beds may be secured at the Gault 
House for $1, or at other Hotels at 
regular rates. 
TuHos. G. NEWMAN, Sec. 
C. C. MILLER, Pres. 


-_-_>---- 


@ Please announce that the lowa 
Central Association, will meet at Win- 
terset, lowa, Nov. 2, 1883. 

Z. G. COOLEY, Sec. pro tem. 


oa 


g@ The fall meeting of the New 
Jersey and Eastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of 
New York, at the Cooper Union, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1883. 

J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 


—____—__ > << > < -——_ 


@ The Lorain County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at Oberlin, 
Ohio, on the last Tuesday in October, 
30th. O. J. TERRELL, Sec. 


—_———_— er + 


g Tne next regular meeting of 
the Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Newton 
Falls, O., on the first Saturday of 
November, 1883. L. CARrson, Pres. 

E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


-— SS -. < 


@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 


-_<-——- + + - 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 


JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


-_—— )- +l OCO™” 


@ Do not let your numbers of the 
The 


BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. 


best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. 
are very valuable for reference. 





They | 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, Mont. Co., N.Y. | 
| —- -—-—- —--—--_- —_. —_ ——_—___—— | 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. | 
Send for Price List to 

| D. B. BROWN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
| _42Alie 

| One 4-Horse-Pewer 


ENCINE AND: BOILER, 


And One 6-Horse- Power 





Portable Engine and Boiler, 


! 
FOR SALE CHEAP. Description, Prices 
and Cuts, sent on application. 

| Address, 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
35D3t KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


1883. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1883. 


(Sunny Side Apiary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, Nuclel, 
EXTRACTORS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c 
19D6m Address, Sunny Side Apiary, NAPA, CAL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

+ Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
fe Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
f} plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 









Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a LARGE stockof SWEET CLOVER 
EED, I can fill orders at 25ec. per pound 
$3.25 per peck. or $12 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the best practical information for 
| the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how todoit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 
D 







CIRCULAR AN 
SCROLL SAWB, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
| to Hive Making. Itwillpay 
y every bee-keeper to send for 

our 48-page Lllustrated Cata- 


ogue. 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


KEGS AND PAILS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


These KEGS are designed to answer the popular 
demand for honey in small packegte, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 300 to 
500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap and often 
cheaper. They need no waxing, but should simply 
be thoroughly scalded with boiling water before 
used. The leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely prevented by 
using this size of packages. Considering the cost 
and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by leak- 
age, and the ease with which these Kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual saving in 
Original cost, it is apparent to all that they are the 
best. Prices: 





5 gallon Kegs, holding a trifleover 50 Ibs....40c 
10 a - - - * 100 Ibs. ...60¢ 
18 ™ ” - - * 190 Ibs. ...80¢ 


When 25 or more kegs are ordered at one time, a 
discount of 10 per cent. given on the above prices. 





| These new kegs are designed and manufactured 
| with special reierence to my experience and sug- 
| gestions from those who have used the fish, lard 
and syrup kegs of last season. The staves are 
Norway Pine; the heads are Oak; and the hoops 
are Hickory, and, as will be noticed by the accom- 
panying illustrations, they are well bound. If the 
1eads are painted, I will guarantee these kegs not 
to leak. It is not essential to paint them, but I 
believe it will pay to do so. 





These PAILS have a full cover and are excellent 
for selling honey in a home market, and after the 
honey is candied, they can be shipped anywhere. 
All sizes, except the smallest, have a bail or handle, 
and when emptied by the consumer will! be found 
useful in every household. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes put inside of 
one another as a nest, price, 50 cts. by express. 
The following are the prices in quantities: 


Per doz. Per 100. 
Gallon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey. ..$1.80. ..$12.00 
a. ~ ew = --- 1.50 


Half Gal . 9.00 
art, © 2%“ = : 1.20... 7.00 
int, aa 144 “** " -75... 4.00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send to Chicago, L!l., for sample of 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Monthly,Slayear. Weekly, 82. 


THIS PAPER 2522, 934,00, 8H¢ 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 











| and tle British BeeJournal, both for $3.00 a year. 


St.), where advertising contracts may be made fer 
itin NEW YORK. ’ " 















